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THE BOTTLENECK OF AGRICULTURE 


We are searching more seriously than ever before for 
the facts about the costs of processing, marketing and dis- 
tribution. Inadequate as is the material so far avail- 
able, it is sufficient to raise the question whether the costs 
of processing and marketing the wealth we produce may not 
lie at the very heart of the Recovery Progran. It may be 
that we cannot continue to pay all the charges we now pay 
to get our wealth to the consumer. There are too many mil- 
lions of us struggling to keep on the backs of others. And 
each of us is struggling to keep his share; a share fixed 
in the days of our prosperity. There is more money to be 
made in the distribution of wealth than there is in its 
production. There is also more leisure, more "social dis- 
tinction". Our footing was reasonably secure when the total 
income of the nation was 83 billion dollars. It is not so 
secure today, when that income has fallen to about 40 billion 
dollars, and when possibly an increasing proportion of that 
income is taken in interest and taxes, leaving very little 
to be distributed just to keep us all alive. This may be one 
explanation of our collapse. It is certainly one explana- 
tion of the depressed condition of the farmer. 


Frederic C. Howe, 
Consumer's Counsel. 
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PLANNING LAND FOR 
PEOPLE’S LIVES 


"A new hope of prosperity for 





agriculture and of protection for 





the greatest of all our resources’ 





"SHOULD WE struggle to make focd grow 
in rocky barren soil that would make a 
perfect summer resort, when already more 
food is being produced than people can 
buy?" 


THIS IS one of the startlingly logical 
questions a progressive farmer 
may ask himself in these days 
of new ideas. For he is be- 
ginning to get a new slant 
on his job. Joining his neigh- 
bors to cooperate with the AAA 
in crop reduction for every- 
body's benefit has given him a 
new vista of possibilities for 
people who will work together. 


CHESTER C. DAVIS IS GET- 
ting answers ready for these 
new questions. He has organ- 
ized a "Planning Division" in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. It will be a 
kind of giant eye for all the 
body of agricultural services, 
with vision wide enough to see 
the country as one piece of 
land whose riches must be utilized 
life of the people who live there. 


for the 


AMERICA'S FARMING happened, helter-— 
skelter. grabbed their land, 
staked their claims, discovered afterward 
what they had drawn in the lottery. Some 
full of oil 
Others had to clear magnificent 


Picneeis 


private citizens drew farms 
and coal. 


forests to get a mediocre harvest. 


AND HERE we are in 1934 with more 
food than people can buy, still struggling 
blindly on, 


each man against his neigh- 


bor, trying ‘to grow more. Here we are 
with rich potential acres lying idle while 
on other acres 


get bread out of stones. 


families are fighting to 


TWO KINDS of action had to be planned. 


One was the quick, immediate prevention 





Families are trying to get a living out 
of farms like this one near Manola, Mississippi 





of disaster. Farmers must be saved from 
the starvation prices they were receiving 


tes 





for their plenty. So the short- 
time plan of reducing crops to 
meet demands was put into effect, 





rapidly. 


AFTER THIS first sharp impact 
of the drive must come the long 
time follow-through 
which will send the 
ball in the direc- 
tion it should go af- 
ter it is out of the 
rough. 


THE EMERGENCY 
program itself is show- 
ing up the necessity 
of the follow-through. 
More than 40 million 
acres will be out of 
production in 1934. 
These acres must be 
used. They cannot 
be allowed to stand 
idle for the wind to 
carry off and the rain 
to wash away and the weeds to overrun. 
Crops must be sown there, crops that will 
not be "competitive" and upset the market; 
crops that will save the precious surface 
soil from erosion, that will improve the 
land's fertility. 


THE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture is helping 
farmers with this problem, prepared by long 
research begun when the other fighting Roose- 
velt put over his radical plans for con- 
serving natural resources -- plans resulting 
in various services which have never been 
fitted before into a definite constructive 
program for the future. 


NOW AS a sample of the new coordina- 
tion, the Department of the Interior with 
its soil erosion service is cooperating 
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a typical unit 


in_a_ subsistence home- 
stead community project 








with Agriculture's Replacement Crop Section 
to help all farmers use the land they take 
out of production Special intensive as- 
sistance is given in ten sections of the 
country -- over a million acres -- unde: 
the terms of the PWA-funded experiment in 
prevention of soil erosion. 


THIS PROJECT takes the first step in 
solving problems inherent in carrying out 
President Roosevelt's land policy which 
he announced last July. From now on, he 
said, when new fertile land is brought into 
production a corresponding acreage of "sub- 


marginal" land --- that is, land below 
the margin line between profitable farming 
and farming at a loss -- must be retired. 


How much acreage is retired depends upon 
how far below the line the land is. It 
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might mean retiring 6,000 poor acres, for in- 
stance, to balance 2,000 rich new acres be- 
ing brought into cultivation. 


WE CAN afford, planners prove to us, 
to give poor land back to the trees and grass 
from which it was arduously cleared, give it 
back to its proper uses of sport and rest 
and recreation for people's leisure. 


BY FIGURES they prove this. hey tell 
us that one fourth of the country's farmers 
could stop producing and we would never feel 
it. If we retired 28 percent of the country's 
poorest farms it would reduce the commercial 
production only 3 percent. Half of the coun- 
try's farms bring in less than $1,000 a year, 
including the family's living figured at 
$250. In the cotton belt, one in three 
doesn't bring in $600 a year. 


SO THAT with new technical methods and 
new rich land being reclaimed, controlled 
unwasteful farming could easily produce all 
that we now use. Much of our export trade 
is gone at present. Before the war and its 
great Surplus of abnormal demand, we could 
count on regular foreign markets and on new 
ones constantly opening up. 


BUT THERE is one possibility of a new 
market, not a foreign market, that never has 
been explored. 


THAT IS the market of full home con- 
sumption, 


IF EACH child and woman and man in this 
country were to eat his quota of nutrition 
needs, we do not know how much land it would 
take to produce the food. We learn by 
recent statistics it would require 67 percent 


more acres to feed everyone the "liberal" 
diet recommended by the dietitians of the 
Department of Agriculture than it would 
take to feed them "emergency existence 
rations". We know that many thousands of 
people must live on all degrees of diet 
less than liberal even in good times, and 
that there are many others who do not know 
the principles of healthful eating. How 
much more food would be eaten and thus how 
much acreage would be required to produce 
it, when the economic machinery of the 
country is rebuilt to give everyone the 
means to have a liberal diet, is one open 
question of the future, 


THERE ARE many others that cannot be 
definitely foretold: whether the country's 
population is shortly to stop growing as 
economists are prophesying; whether people 
will continue to come away from the cities 
as they are doing now because the cities 
have nothing to offer them; whether in- 
dustries can be moved from the overcrowded 
centers and allow their workers to depend 
partly on their trades and partly on the 
produce of their land. 


THAT PLAN is succeeding in model "sub-— 
sistence homestead" communities all over 
the country, established with the help of 
Federal loans, by the Department of the 
Interior. The Federal Relief Emergency 
Administration plans to use $25,000,000 to 
begin buying submarginal lands and trans- 
planting families from outworn soil and 
poverty stricken regions to productive 
Ssmall-farm communities. 


THESE ARE small steps, small in con— 
parison with the stupendous task ahead. 
But they are in the right direction. They 
are hints of what the future holds. 
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BOTTLED HEALTR 


Leslie ©. Frank, Sanitary Engineer of the United States 


Public Health Services 


tells you what a vniform milk 





ordinance can 79 to protect your milk supply_and_ increase 
the amount of mjlk Cconsymei 








EVERY YEAR from 30 to 50 outbreaks 
of milk-borne disease are reported in the 
United States 


THESE ARE always the result of in- 
adequate milk sanitation. There is no 
sound reason why practically all of them may 
not be prevented 


MANY AMERICAN cities are still handi- 
capped by poorly drawn local milk ordinances. 
For this reason the United States Public 
Health Service, for the past 10 years, has 
been urging American cities to adopt an 
affective uniform type of milk ordinance 
which has been carefully studied by a na- 
tional Advisory Milk Sanitation Board com- 
posed of widely-known health authorities 
and representatives of the industry This 
aniform milk ordinance is approved by the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


NEARLY 600 American municipalities have 
thus far adopted this ordinance. Under its 


terms milk is graded according to strict 





| 
| HOW DOES YOUR CITY 
| 


Bilk supply rate_under the public 
health milk ordinance? Ask the 
Public Health Servic 














but reasonable standards. Milk distrituters 
who fail to satisfy all Grade A milk re- 
quirements must label their milk ccntainers 
with a lower grade latel or may, at the dis- 
cretion of the health officer, have their 
permits revoked altogether. 


ADOPTION OF such a uniform milk ore- 
dinance has a number of outstanding ad- 
vantages, in addition to the preventicn 
of milk-borne outbreaks of disease: 


(1) 


IT INCREASES the efficiency of 
the milk sanitation enforcement work of 
local health departments. since they are 
able to use standard practice and the ac- 
cumulated experience of many cities in 
applying the same methods 


(2) 


IT SHOULD reduce the cost of 
milk sanitaticn to the producer and the 
distributor and hence to the consumer by 
standardizing and stabilizing methods and 
equipment. Ezuipment manufacturers natural- 
ly charge more for non-standard equipment. 


(3) 


"7 


IT ENABLES one area, during times 
of milk shortage, to accept milk supplies 
from another area on the basis of standard 
graces which are legal in both areas. 
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FOR EXAMPLE, Memphis, Tennessee, and ONCE EACH six months the Public Health 
Louisville, Kentucky, both enforce the uni- Service will publish the milk sanitation 
form milk ordinance recommended by the Pub-— ratings of all cities which achieve ratings 
lic Health Service. If Memphis needs more of 90 percent or more. Copies of the 
milk it can confidently accept it from Louis- first publication of municipal milk rat- 
ville without re-inspecting it since Louis- ings may be secured by writing the Public 
“S ville uses the same official grades. Health Service, Washington, D.C. 
— 
rs MEMPHIS KNOWS that when Louisville desig- THIS SYSTEM of state ratings of city 
= nates a supply as Grade A it is really milk control work checked by the Public 
ir so because the Public Health 
Reports published by the 
Public Health Service on Jan- 
re uary 26, 1934, showed that 
j- Louisville had a milk sani- 
on tation rating of well over 
90 percent as determined by 
the Kentucky State Health 
Department and checked by 
the United Health Service. 
of 
of CITIZENS of Memphis can 
re protect themselves against 
CH milk shortages without having 
in to accept illegal milk sup- 
plies of unknown quality. 
IN SOME quarters’ the 
belief is held that local 
of milk ordinances are occa 
he Sionally used in order to 
by set up Chinese walls and re- Testing Pasteurization Equipment 
nd ' Strict competition to milk 
1 produced within the walls. to determine its ability to kill tuberculosis 
it. it is doubtful if this oc- germs. Live tuberculosis organisms are being 
curs frequently. Such a put into the inlet and samples taken at the 
policy, of course, would not outlet to see if they are still alive. 
be defensible either from 
nes the standpoint of the con- Health Service would increase consumer 
ies sumer within the wall or from the standpoint confidence in milk quality and thus in- 
ard of the American milk industry as a whole. crease milk consumption. 
as. 
nt ho 











DO YOU KNOW YOUR BEANS? 


CANNED BEANS are sold under many dif- 
ferent brands and labels -- the canner's, 
the jobber's, the wholesaler's, or the re- 
tailer's. 


YOU CAN always tell from the label the 
net weight of the contents of the can; 
whether it contains green Snap beans, yellow 
wax beans, or dried beans; whether whole pods 
or cut. 


BUT YOU cannot tell the quality of 
the product by such labels as "Extra 
special", "Exquisite", "Superb", 
"Supreme", "Superior", "Select", 

"Our Best", "Extra stringless", etc. 
There is no standard meaning for 
these terms. 


GREEN SNAP beans and yellow 
wax beans are canned whole or cut. 
Only the younger, smaller pods are 
packed whole. 


WHOLE PODS are packed by haad, 
and the cans may display a picture 
of whole pods. Sometimes they are 
packed "asparagus style", close to- 
gether and parallel in the can, 
These cans cost more, but they hold 
more beans. 


CUT BEANS are so _ labelled. 
Often there is a picture of cut 
beans. Theseare usually the larger. 


A_label that 
tells you 
nothing about 
the quality 
of. the contents 





and canned fresh or dried. They are 
graded in four sizes, known to the 
trade as "midgets", "tinies", "small" 


and medium", in this order, from the small- 
est to the largest. Sometimes these terms 
appear on the labels. "Green lima beans" 
must be actually green. "Fresh white" lima 
beans are the older white beans. Frequent- 


white limas are _ canned 


ly green and 










You_know_the 
quality and 
size_of the 


beans from 
this label 





older pods, and sell for less than 
whole pods. A picture of whole 
pods on a can of cut beans is not 
permitted. Lima beans are hulled 


= 











together and sometimes are labeled "Mixed should be the small white beans typically 


green and white". used for baking in New England. 
CANNED DRIED beans as a rule are the "PACKED FOR" or "Distributed by" on 
common white pea beans, usually called navy the label indicates that beans of this 
ire beans. Red kidney beans and dried lima brand may have been bought from different 
the beans are canned in much the same way. They sources by brokers or jobbers. Some firms 
211" are soaked, parboiled, packed in the cans have definite standards for the products 
all- and processed -—— that is, steam-cooked and they put under their own labels. Others 
erms sterilized. They may be put up plain, with have no such system and consequently the 
ans" pork, with tomato sauce, or with molasses. quality of their goods may vary. In the 
lima The label tells. absence of specific grade designation, all 
ent- the consumer has to depend on is the name 
nned "BAKED BEANS", properly so _ labeled, of the brand. 


are dried beans which have been cooked, 
parboiled, and baked in open containers in 


an oven with dry heat, then packed with or from the 
without pork, sealed, and sterilized. Bos- Bureau of Home Economics, 
ton style baked beans are baked with Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
molasses and pork, but no tomato, and Food and Drug Administration 
_the 
and vee 
the 
om TRY THIS ON YOUR OWN SHOPS 
21 


LAST NOVEMBER the CONSUMERS' GUIDE gave facts the consumer should know 
in buying a sheet: whether it is a "first" or "second"; whether it has a high 
enough thread count per inch each way; the breaking strength; the weight per 
square yard of sheeting; how much of the sheet is real cotton and how much just 
"sizing", 


NOW COMES a letter from an intelligent consumer who put these facts to 
good use. She got three consumer organizations to join in asking retailers to 
give the specific information on sheets as recommended in the GUIDE. 


"Four of the merchants", she writes, "provided the information through 
i advertising, posters in the stores, and sales persons' information. Another 
store has since promised to cooperate in the future. We are following this up 
with a request to these merchants to continue the same type of information on 
their regular sheetings sold throughout the year and to extend the type of in- 
formation to other productions such as bath towels, hand towels, etc." 


Why don't you try the same thing on your own merchants? 


- ll = 








FOOD AND FARM PRICES 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES jumped 
24 points from January 30 to 
February 13.... largest advance 
in any two weeks since last 
August when biweekly prices 
collected by the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


were first 


MEATS AND dairy products 
Meat has 
been particularly cheap for 
several months and-farmers have 
been getting ruinously lowprices 
for livestock. 


led in the advance. 


February s rise 
was due to smaller supplies on 
the market and perhaps to some 
extent also the government re- 
lief buying of pork and the cold 
weather. Prices of dairy prod- 
ucts were also boosted because 
of smaller supplies. 


FROM A level of 105.8 per-— 
cent of 1913 prices on January 
30, the index of all 
the country rose to 
February 13, 19354. 


foods for 
108.3 on 


WHAT YOU ARE PAYING FOR THE 


FOOD IN YOUR BREAD 





AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE 7 /. LOAF] 
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CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD 
PRICES IN 51 CITIES 





Feb.15 Jan.30 Feb.13 Change 








Kind of Food 1933 1934 1934 in year 
¢ ¢ ¢ 2 

Milk 

Milk, qt. 10.3 11.0 11.5 +12 

Butter, 24.8 26.3 30.3 +22 

Cheese 21.3 Pe. 25.9 +1 
Beef 

Round steak, lb. 24.2 24.5 24.7 +2 

Rib Roast, lb. 20.9 20.1 20.3 -3 

Chuck roast, lb. 14.9 14.8 14.9 6) 
Pork 

Chops, 1b. 17.6 19. 23. +35 

Lard, ib. Ha f 9.4 9: +26 

Whole smoked ham, lb. - aT tly a - 
Lamb 

Leg of lamb, lb. Bast ees 24. +12 

Breast lamb, lb. ~ 9. 10. - 

Square chuck lamb, lb. - 16. ay - 
Poultry 

Hens, lb. 21.3 ee: 235. +10 

Eggs, doz. 21.4 29.6 28.0 +31 
Bread 

White, 6.4 7.9 7.9 +23 

Rye, - 8.5 3.5 - 

Whole Wheat, lb. - 8.5 8.6 . 

(Continued) 








ALLL 


yj 


cents. 


A LOAF of white bread costs about 8 
THREE cents ... or a little less 
would buy all the foodstuff in it. 


INGREDIENTS in bread are as much of 


our bread price as 7 slices (and a little 
bit) of a 20-slice loaf. 


Change in bread ingredient cost 
February, 1933: 1.8 cent 
February, 1934: 2.8 cent 

Change in average bread price 
February, 1933: 6.4 cent 
February, 1934: 7.9 cent 






















































CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD DURING THE period of 

PRICES IN 51 CITIES four weeks, the cost of the 
nade anaes — 14 foods to city consumers 
Feb.15 Jan.30 Feb.13 Change went up 55 cents. This rep= 























Kind of Food 1933 1934 1934 in year resents an advance of 3 per- 
¢ ¢ ¢ % cent in city prices and 9 
Cereal products percent in farm prices. 
Flour, lb. 2:9 4.7 4.8 +66 
Macaroni, lb. 14.6 15.5 15.5 + 6 
Wheat cereal, 28 oz. pkg. 22.3 24.2 25.9 + T COMPARISON with Febru~ 
Vegetables — canned ary of last year shows a 
Corn, #2 can 9.8 nS Bae | 117.:0 +12 still larger advance in 
Peas, #2 can 12.6 26.1 16.1 +28 farm and consumer prices. 
Tomatoes, #2 can 8.6 10.4 10.5 +22 At that time both prices 
Vegetables - fresh were low. The 14 foods then 
otatoes, lb. 5 ra | eS. +87 cost consumers only $14.85 
Onions, lb. 2.6 AST yw +81 and the farmer got only $4.57 
Cabbage, lb. 3.1 4.5 4.2 +35 for them. Inthe year since, 
Vegetables -_ fresh city retail prices have gone 
Lettuce, head - 8.5 3.4 - up $3.10 .... 21 percent ... 
Spinach, lb. ~ ii 7.4 - Farm prices advanced $2.97 


Carrots ~ 5.9 5. 
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Fruit - canned of getting foods from the 
Peaches, 2-1/2 can ~ fy ga ltt ~ farmer to comsumers increased 
Pears, 2-1/2 can ~ 20.7 20,5 ~ $1.03 .... 10 percent. 
Pineapple, 2-1/2 can - = 21.5 = 
Fruit_-_fresh 
Apples - 6.2 6.1 - PART OF the increase in 
Bananas, doz. raed f 20.8 235.2 +2 the margin between farm and 
Oranges, doz, 26.5 27.8 27.0 +2 retail prices represents the 
. payment of processing taxes on 
WHAT'S HAPPENED TO wheat and hogs. This money 
. THE MARGIN will go back to the farmers 
a in the form of benefit pay~ 
ADVANCES IN prices of some of the major ments. Farm income, there- 
items in typical family food purchases fore, hasreally been increased 
ad brought up the cost of a month's supply of more than is shown by these 
— the 14 foods included in the CONSUMERS' figures, and the usual market- 
GUIDE market basket from $17.40 on January ing and processing costs have 
' 16, to $17.52 on January 30, and to $17.95 been increased less. 


on February 13. 
SO LONG AS margins of 


FARM VALUE of these foods increased processing and distributing 
correspondingly. On January 16, the farmer are kept reasonably low, small 
received $6.09; on January 30, $6.36; on Feb-— advances in retail prices can 


13, $6.62. mean large gains to farmers. 








DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Consumer Prices of MILK, 
CHEESE all 
January 30 
advanced a 


BUTTER, and 
sharply 
to February 13. 
half cent; 
cents; cheese 8/10th cent. 


went up from 
Milk 


butter, 4 


HIGHER MILK prices do not 
any general and 
crease, but 


represent 
country-wide in- 
reflect advances in a 
few cities. Conspicuous increases 
were in Providence where the price 
was upped from 13 to 15 cents (the 
highest price reported), and in 

Savannah where the jump was from 
11.7 to 15.3 cents. In both cases 
the present milk prices are consider- 
ably higher than the prices in sur- 
rounding cities. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE prices were helped up 
by a falling off in milk production 
Since December. Production has been 
running decidedly below a year ago 

Dairy experts explain the low pro- 
duction is due to a shortage of feed 
and high prices, together with low 


butterfat prices last fall. This 
led to reduced feeding and to the 
sale of cows. The effect of these 


forces is being felt now. 


iF CONSUMPTION of milk and dairy pro- 
ducts is not hurt by these price ad- 
vances, benefit sub- 
stantially from the rise in retail 
prices. The farm price of butter- 
fat on February 15 was 21: 
a pound. 
cents. 


farmers will 


cents 
On January 15 it was 16} 


=) 











Average Retail Prices, February 13, 1934 (cents) 
Milk Butter Cheese 
Markets per qt. per_ lb. per_ lb. 
United States 11-5 30.5 2020. 
Atlanta 10.5 32.0 west 
Baltimore 11.0 31.4 26.1 
Birmingham 13.0 31.6 20.9 
Boston 11.5 21.5 24.3 
Bridgeport... 14.0 30.9 28.9 
Buffalo 7.7 29.3 24.4 
Butte 11.0 27.6 19.0 
Charleston, S. C. 14.0 30.9 20.6 
Chicago 10.0 30.4 25.8 
Cincinnati 12.2 29.4 24.6 
Cleveland 10.0 = a I 20.5 
Columbus 9.0 50.8 23.9 
Dallas 9.0 29.9 25.0 
Denver ic.0 30.1 23.7 
Detroit 10.0 30.9 24.8 
Fall River i2.0 30.5 24.6 
Houston 10.0 eo .5 20.1 
Indianapolis 9.5 30.1 Fl.o 
Jacksonville 14.0 29.9 7a 
Kansas City 10.0 29.9 20.9 
Little Rock 12.0 28.4 21.0 
Los Angeles 10.0 29.6 22.4 
Louisville 11.0 30.2 22.8 
Manchester 11.0 30.9 25.0 
Memphis 11.0 30.0 19.7 
Milwaukee 9.0 29.9 2 RES f 
Minneapolis 9.0 23.8 eiLie 
Mobile 13.0 29.4 22.6 
Newark 12.0 Seok 20:6 
New Haven 14.0 31.4 29.6 
New Orleans 10.0 29.8 22.6 
New York 12.0 31.9 Oo 3 
Norfolk 14.0 26.0 19,2 
Omaha 9.0 29.4 vay ae 
Peoria 10.2 29.0 20.9 
Philadelphia 11.9 $5.1 27.9 
Pittsburgh 10.3 $1.2 24.4 
Portland, Me. 11.3 32.3 26.0 
Portland, Ore. 10.8 28.4 21.4 
Providence 15.0 30.9 24.6 
Richmond in.2 30.5 LHe | 
Rochester 21.0 29.3 26.6 
St. Louis 11.0 $1.2 23.0 
St. Paul 9.0 29.1 a ae | 
Salt Lake City 10.0 28.4 16.4 
San Francisco 12.0 29.9 26.4 
Savannah 13.3 29.5 21.8 
Scranton 11.0 31.7 25.9 
Seattle... ever 10.0 30.3 20.1 
Springfield, I1l. 10.0 29.8 21.8 
Washington, D. C. 13.0 32.8 25.3 
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WHITE and RYE BREAD | 
changed in the two week from 
30 to February 13 Niole wheat 


advanced 1/10 


RECENTLY THERE has_ be light 
vance in wholesale pi brrod 





: Bb . S 

] 68 om 

f $ 7 This l 

t the millir 

68 loaves bts 
RYE FLOUR lesal 0 Cc) 


than wheat f I ind = graham 


is cheaper than whi flour 


example, the Minneapo]l Daily Mark 


A Om ae vw & . } 
Record (for March 3) give these 


tations 


White flour, ard 
Graham, Standard $E .00-—-$6.10 


Rye, Pure medium $4 .20--$4.30 


~ 
oO 





STANDARD patent 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 


RETAIL FLOUR prices have followed very 


closely the trend of the wholesale 


market. 


Wholesale flour quotations were up 
a little in February The average 
price of flour to consumers went 
up 1/10th This is 
1/10th cent a pound under the high 
point of last September. 


cent a pound. 


in Minneapolis 


flour 

and Kansas City was quoted at an 
average of $6.22 a tarrel on January 
2; $6.52 on January 16; $6.42 on 
February 13. The February 13 price 
was slightly lower than in July, 
August, and September, 1933. 


wheat makes an average of 
around 42.6 pounds of flour, worth 
n sold by the 

The farmer in Febru- 


cents a bushel. The 


pound in 


processing tax is 30 cents a bushel. 
This leaves a little over a dollar 
to pay for transportation and dis- 
tribution. 


- 16 — 











Average Retail Prices, F 

Flour Macaroni 
Markets er_lb.. per 1b. 28-02. _pke. 
United States 4.8 16.5 23 
Atlanta 5.5 16.6 25. 
Baltimore 4.7 Leyes 23 
Birmingham 4.9 14.3 24. 
Boston 5.1 17.1 24 
Bridgeport. 3.2 15.9 23 
Buffalo 4.8 15.9 22 
Butte 4.3 16.8 26 
Charleston, S. C. 5.4 13.2 26 
Chicago 4.5 13.3 24 
Cincinnati 4.4 15.4 21 
Cleveland 4.6 15.8 23 
Columbus 4.1 16.6 25 
Dallas 4.6 16.3 24 
Denver eI 17.9 23 
Detroit 4.3 13.3 24. 
Fall River 5.0 15.8 23 
Houston 4.8 11.9 Bi 
Indianapolis 4.3 16.4 26. 
Jacksonville 5.4 15.3 ras) 
Kansas City 4.5 16.0 24 
Little Rock 4.5 16.3 el. 
Los Angeles 4.4 13.2 24. 
Louisville D.2 14,4 24 
Manchester 5.3 17.6 25 
Memphis 5.8 16.2 20 
Milwaukee 4.5 14.6 £0. 
Minneapolis 4.3 13.6 Re 
Mobile 5.0 15.9 24 
Newark 4.8 16.6 22 
New Haven 5. 16.5 23 
New Orleans 6.0 9.9 25 
New York ae | 16.6 235 
Norfolk 4.8 13.4 24 
Omaha 4.1 17.0 24 
Peoria ses 4.6 16.7 25 
Philadelphia 4.9 15.5 22 
Pittsburgh 4,3 15.4 23 
Portland, Me... 5.0 17.2. 24, 
Portland, Ore. 4.1 Us Bar 24 
Providence 5.2 16.5 2 
Richmond... 4.8 15.4 22 
Rochester 5.1 15.8 25 
St. Louis 4.5 16.9 25. 
St. Paul 4.5 13.9 24. 
Salt Lake City 3.7 17.3 25 
San Francisco 4.8 16.1 24 
Savannah. 5.3 15.9 24, 
Scranton. 4.9 16.3 eo. 
Seattle... ; 4.5 15.8 25 
Springfield, 111. 4.7 15.7 25 
Washington, D. C. <4 16.0 23 
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February_13, 1934 (cents) 








steak Rib roast Chuck roast 
Markets per lb. per lb. per Tb. 
United States 2.4.7 20.3 <a 
Atlanta ped 20',2 14.6 
Baltimore 25.6 Si.o 14.4 
Birmningham.... 21.0 Ze.0 14.8 
Boston a 72 L736 
Bridgevort... 30.6 eo. t Lies 
Buffalo...:: 21.9 20.3 14.6 
BUvte....:. 1B 15.6 ye 
Charleston, S. C. 5.0 21.0 Lone 
Chicago 2.6 20.9 16.1 
Cincinnati 24.3 20.9 13.7 
Cleveland Rove 20.6 15.9 
Columbus Bid Sica L509 
Dallas gee mie L532 
Denver Zeak 16.7 13.6 
Detroit aoe! 19.5 15.4 
all River 30.2 199 1554 
Houston 25.2 20.8 3.4 
Indianapolis £9.4 19:6 LO.9 
Jacksonville 5.6 19.9 Dei 
Kansas City. alae 19.3 13.9 
Little Rock 24.3 18.8 LS9 
Los Angeles 20.4 19:2 4-3 
Louisville 25.09 LT.4 14.1 
Manchester 30.1 19.8 iZ 
Memphis £5.95 6.1 aS 
Milwaukee Bei 18.6 15.0 
Minneapolis Rent BS 14,3 
Motile e1.0 by ae 13.3 
Newark 50.0 PAE | 6.4 
New Haven........ 350.7 22.9 18.4 
New Orleans..... £5.35 21.90 15.2 
New York 29.3 24.7 iy dats 
Norfolk...... 22.6 Seat 14.2 
Omaha Bisa 15.4 12.6 
Peoria pee O LO. 7 le 
Philadelphia 21.0 25.5 l€ 
Pittsburgh 25.4 ig.38 14.7 
Portland, Me. 28.4 18.7 Lac2 
Portland, Ore. 2128 By ee 13.2 
Providence 30.2 22.9 16.4 
Richmond... Sest 20.9 14.2 
Rochester... ee. 1 13.2 14.7 
Me, SOULS. ..c5c... 26.2 19.4 4. € 
Be: PAUL... csc. yg 18.9 14.9 
Salt Lake City Sis 16.7 13.7 
San Francisco 24.6 21.9 14.4 
Savannah. 23.4 21.9 14.6 
Scranton.. 26.2 23.4 16.8 
Seattle... - 201.4 21.9 157 
Springfield, I11l. 22.4 15.1 12.8 
Washington, D.C. 25.1 22.2 14.8 











BEEF 


PRICES OF all retail cuts of beef went 


up some in February. 
sale market there was a sharp rise 


In the whole— 


in the prices of both live steers 
and of meat. The fe 
price of cattle went up from $3.33 
to $3.67 a f 
January 15 


dressed 
hundred pounds 
to February 15 --- a 
rise of around 10 percent Some 
further rise in consumer prices 


is likely during the next few w 
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BOOST IN beef and cattle prices is 


due mainly to the slowing up of 
marketings of all meat 
Slaughter of cattle in 
was 12 percent less than in Janu- 
ary, although it was 29 percent 
1933. 
smaller 


animals. 
February 


over February, 
with 
higher prices of other meats, start- 


This, com 


bined supplies and 
ed beef prices upward after months 
of extremely low prices 


SO LONG as the rise in kteef prices 


reflects increases in prices to 
farmers, city consumers have little 
to complain of. Cattle producers 


in this country have suffered sev— 


erely from low prices In Jan- 
uary, 1934, a hundred pounds of 
of beef cattle would buy only 55 


nm 


percent as much as tefore the war. 
Even in February they would buy only 
60 percent as much. 


=. 


PORK 


SHARP RISE in consumer prices for 
pork occurred from January 30 to 
February 13. 


Prices of pork chops went up from 
an average of 19.9 cents a pound to 
an average of 23.7 cents a pound. 
Prices of cured meats stepped up 
a little less, but all kinds of 
pork are now higher. 


RISE IN retail prices is a result of 
advances in wholesale and farm values 
of hogs. There was an important 
drop in the number of hogs marketed 
in February -- a drop of 36 percent 
from January. Slaughter was 6 per- 
cent under a year ago. Relief buying 
in early February and the colder 
weather were other causes of higher 
prices. 


SHORTER SUPPLIES of hogs in February 
are due largely to the government 
Slaughter of pigs last fall. It has 
taken many months to bring about 
some improvement in farm prices of 
hogs. Indications are that the 
improvement is coming and the farn- 
er in the corn—hog telt will get 
something nearer to a living income. 


THIS HAS some interest to most city 
people because a better income to 
hog farmers will mean greater pur- 
chases of industrial goods. 


— 


Average Retail Prices, February 13, 1934 (cents) 











Chops Lard Whole smoked 
Markets per lb. per lb. ham-per lb. 
United States SP 9.7 ly ee 
Atlanta : 235.35 9.6 16.5 
Baltimore 22.4 9.4 a7 9 
Birmingham 20.3 2 th at 
Boston 25.7 ef 18.5 
Bridgeport.. ; 26.2 9.8 17.4 
Buffalo 26.0 8.8 ty (ea f 
Butte 19.5 i 2 i7 4 
Charleston, S. C. 19,1 107 16.5 
Chicago 25.4 9.3 aT... 
Cincinnati................ 23.6 9.9 15.6 
Cleveland 26.3 10.4 17.6 
Columbus 29.0 8.9 Ly a 
Dallas 24.6 ce iB. 
Denver 21.8 3.8 17.4 
Detroit . 8.8 9.2 18.4 
Fall River 23.8 = ot 17.9 
Houston we BUSS 9.7 17.4 
Indianapolis ee.0 9.8 a7.5 
Jacksonville 18.7 10.6 16.6 
Kansas City 21.4 9.6 16.7 
Little Rock 20.0 10.0 17.3 
Los Angeles. ; 25.0 9.8 17.3 
Louisville 20.4 9.1 13.6 
Manchester 23.8 9.4 19.2 
Memphis 21.0 8.9 aL 
Milwaukee e9.e 9.5 16.0 
Minneapolis 23.4 9.2 ato 
Mabie ............ 19.3 9.8 16.6 
Newark 24.7 9.8 cs ae 
New Haven 26.8 10.3 19.8 
New Orleans 21.9 ie f 18.4 
New York 26.8 10.4 16.9 
Norfolk 20.4 O.2. 16.3 
Omaha 4 8.9 16.5 
Peoria 21.6 9.9 aT 
Philadelphia 28.5 10.4 16.7 
Pittsburgh 25.9 < s 16.4 
Portland, Me.. 25.0 9.6 a7 ..2 
Portland, Ore.. 24.4 10.5 18.7 
Providence 20.1 9.4 18'.1 
Richmond 21.5 9.3 16.8 
Rochester — 29.4. 9.4 pk ae 
St. Louis... : 25.1 8.7 16.8 
ot. Panui.. 22.4 BZ 16.5 
Salt Lake City... 21.6 23.5 18.3 
San Francisco 26.8 10.9 21.4 
Savannah... : 21.3 9.9 a6 3 
SCrANton............5..: 26.4 10.5 cae 
Seattle... sites 21.9 10.8 20.0 
Springfield, Ill... 22.4 9.2 17.7 
Washington, D. C. 26.8 9.5 138.2 
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Average Retail Prices, 


_February 13, 


1934 (cents) 





Leg of lamb Breast lamb Square chuck 











Markets per lb. per lb. lamb-per lb. 
United States 24.3 10.3 nM ad & 
VE: ae 22-8 BT hs 15.4 
Baltimore: .iscssi<csess. 29.6 1.2 a ar 
Birmingnam.............. 24.4 EDO 13.3 
TCl=) 0) SRE e 24.2 11.4 15.5 
Bridgeport... 20.0 8.3 19.7 
Buffalo.. Bos. pn 20.8 
Butte. 235.3 10.2 16.6 
Charleston, S. C. 24.8 LLG SO 
Chicago 24.6 8.6 20.1 
Cincinnati ..... 26.4 Lo...2 201 
ClSVEVANG 5.66.60. 24.9 9.6 22.0 
Columbus vay ie | 42-0 £20 
OEY LY: ee 25.6 13.1 14.9 
Ce -) ee ra eo 16.2 
Detroit...... eae 26.5 pa yg 20.0 
Fall River.....:..:.. 24.6 9.5 14.4 
Houston........ 25.4 LOG LSet 
Indianapolis 24.2 10.5 19.8 
Jacksonville...... R2.4 8.5 14.2 
Kansas City........ 22:6 10.4 14.6 
Little Rock......... 26.5 12 16.0 
Los Angeles............ Coun we 15.0 
Louisville.. 21.0 fbf ae. 16.3 
Manchester......... 24.8 ee: 16.8 
Memphis 25.9 10.4 14.9 
Milwaukee.......... Pia 8.5 18.9 
Minneapolis... ei.8 8.3 Lt 23 
lo} ch: EL A ae 29.5 LL. pays 
NGWAEE. 56c5sscsdsccseweces 20.8 10.7 PRR 
New Haven............ 24.9 9:33 19.7 
New Orloans............ 25.3 12.4 10.2 
eC) ¢ | 20.0 10:2 19.0 
OOO nce cdicssscecess 23.9 8.5 14.4 
ee ee 20.6 ee 13.9 
POOTRAL  ccisidsusessseres 22.0 97 17.4 
Philadelphia.......... Zoot ok: By ed 
POUSOUTER 66.5. .cccs0- 25 4 12.4 19.4 
Portiand, We......... 25.9 13.8 by ga 
Portland, Ore... 22.4 9.1 uy gare 
Providence ............. 24.4 9.5 TS. 2. 
Richmonda.................. 24.2 1.2 V7.6 
Rochester........ ..... 20.4 10.5 19.0 
ie, Oc 25.4 13:5 bles ae. 
St. Paul... a 7 | 8.4 ue ae 
Salt Lake City ya ee 8.4 16.6 
San Francisco. 24.1 8.2 14.7 
Savannah. ry ae | 11.6 17.0 
Scranton........ 20.7 10.5 19.0 
ee 25.7 12.3 18.6 
Springfield, Ill. 24.0 8.3 L5:. 7 
Washington, D.C. 25:.) 9.4 nly aay! 





LANB 

LAMB was no exception among the 
meats that climbed up in price 
to consumer uring he irst 
+ r r 
two wee in February 

AVERAGE PRICE of leg of i - 
vanced 1.6 cents a poun: east 
of lamb, 1.0 cent uare chuck 


prices to mers 
- 4) +, os oxen n 
were due to the same set of 
e = +} + , 
forces that put beef and pork 


™ ; nr rT 73 in 
snaller supplies 


and some improvement in consumer 


urchasing power -— and also 
to high wool prices. 

FARM PRICES of lamis rose from 
$5.50 on January 15 to $6.55 
on February 15 --— an advance 


of almost one-fifth. 

Live lambs at Chicago were priced 
at $7.50 in January 
$9.25 


and in- 
creased to in February. 
YOU DON'T have ito 

quality of 


the 
Ask 


guess ai 


lamb you buy. 


your butcher for U.S. government 
graded lamb or mutton He can 
get it -- and will -— if you 
ask for it. 

a: EG 





POULTRY 


HENS joined meats in the upward swing of 
prices during the two weeks from January 
30 to February 13. The average price went 
up 6/10ths cent. 


Eggs dropped in price 1.6 cents in the 
same period. 


These chanses are in line with the usual 
seasonal movement of prices at this time 
of the year 


RETAIL EGG prices are now probably near the 
low point of the year and are expected to 
stay low until late spring. Good eggs 
at 28 cents a dozen are cheap food and 
should be used in large quantities. 


Prices of hens may go a little higher. 
STORAGE operators have now almost used up 


their stocks of eggs. 
into storage for use next fall. 


en 








Average Retail Prices February 13, 1934 (cents) 





Some eggs are going 





Hens Ecgs 
Markets _ per id......8er doz. 
United States 23.4 28.9 
Atlanta. 19.4 23.2 
Baltimore 26.7 31.3 
Birmingham 19.0 £5.0 
Boston 26.4 39.7 
Bridgeport 26.7 37.0 
Buffalo 23.8 30 
Butte 19.3 27 
Charleston, §. C 22.35 29.6 
Chicago 25.7 30 
Cincinnati 26.0 25 
Cleveland 26.2 26.3 
Columbus 23.3 27.3 
Dallas 18.7 Lo.e 
Denver 18.0 24.2 
Detroit 26.2 26.0 
Fall River 24.2 335.9 
Houston. 22.4 24.0 
Indianapolis 21.9 24.5 
acksonville 22.6 32.0 
Kansas City 18.8 29.3 
Little Rock 16.7 23.6 
Los Angeles ei uk 22.9 
Louisville 19.7 23.5 
Manchester 25.8 34.1 
Memphis 20.7 20.8 
Milwaukee a a 25.0 
Minneapolis 20.5 24.4 
Mobile 18.9 24.4 
Newark 25.7 35.1 
New Haven... ss 36.6 
New Orleans 20.4 25.5 
New York 20.7 35.6 
Norfolk 24.8 29.9 
Omaha 29:7 21.4 
Peoria 19.8 21.8 
Philadelphia 27.5 33.6 
Pittsburgh 25.8 28.4 
Portland, Me. 25.0 36.4 
Portland, Ore. e248 20.3 
Providence 26.9 36.7 
Richmond 24.8 29.2 
Rochester... 25.3 30.1 
St. Louis 2 ef 24.6 
St. Paul 20.9 24.3 
Salt Lake City Ai I 22.9 
San Francisco 28.8 24.1 
Savannah 13.7 as a 
Scranton 26.8 33.5 
Seattle 24.0 25.6 
Springfield, Ill. 17.5 eh 
Washington, D. C. 28.5 \ 
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__Average Retail Prices, February 13, 1934 (cents) 
Potatoes Onions Cabbage 

Markets per lb. per lb. per lb. 

United States Aco 

AtTANUa)..;:...<<<... 3.4 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport... 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Charleston, S. C. 

Chicago 











VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


POTATO prices continue their gradual 
climb at the same rate of 1/10th cent 
a pound each two weeks as supplies of 
old potatoes are being used up. 
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Cold weather in many potato sections 


“ 


held up shipments in February. 


WHOLESALE prices in New York rose from 
an average of $2.08 early in February 
to $2.71 early in March. 

Indianapolis.......... .. 

Jacksonville 

Kansas City 

Little Rock 

Los Angeles 


ONIONS have been steady during the 
g 

past few weeks, and the average retail 

prices show no change 
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Louisville RETAIL PRICES of old cabbage fell off a: 


Florida and Texas shipments got unde: 
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Milwaukee 


way Shipments increased from 590 cars 
the week ending February 3 to 1013 
Minneapolis 
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New Orleans 
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Peoria. 
Philadelphia 
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Portland, Ore........ 
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Salt Lake City... 
San Francisco 
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Seattle Jes 
Springfield, Ill... 
Washington, D.C. 


cars the week ending Fetruary 17 Sup- 
plies of old cabbage are now aimost 
gone 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


BOTH LETTUCE and SPINACH dropped in 
price from January 30 to February 
13. 


SUPPLIES of lettuce are coming most- 
ly from California and Arizona. 
Shipments increased from 755 cars 
the week ending February 3 to 989 
the week ending February 17. 


FEBRUARY wholesale prices in New York 
City were around $2.50 to $3.00 
for crates of from four to five 
dozen heads of lettuce. 


MOST OF the spinach now on the mar- 
ket is from Texas. Carrots are 
but Texas 


mostly from California, 
Shipments are starting. 


Average Retail Prices, 


February 13, 1934 (cents) 





Varkets 


Lettuce 
(per head) 


Spinach 
(per 


lb. 
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) (per bunch) 
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Average Retail Prices, February 13, 1934 (cents) 








Apples Bananas Oranges 
Markets (per_ 1b.) (doz.-1b.*) (doz.) 
United States 6:1 23.2 24.0 
RCIAAUGs casiccicans Bee Seed 16.4 
Baltimore............... 6.3 20.7 26.6 
Birminghaw.........:.... 5.9 *5.8 16.9 
BOSWORS occ ee *6.6 24.3 FRUITS 
Bridgeport............. 5.9 22.0 28.9 (Fresh) 
BUPTO2O: ..505.....<00000502 5.6 20. 33.9 
BMGGO NS ooh csavicencketsas 6.7 *11;0 26.6 
Charleston, S. C. 7.3 we.0 14.8 APPLES AND ORANGES were a little cheaper 
Chicago...... 7.4 a (Par 29.4 for consumers on February 13 than two 
Cincinnati. one ¥*6.2 28.9 weeks earlier. The former were off 
Cleveland... 6.3 *6.4 27.0 1/10th cent a pound. Oranges were 
Columbus......... 6.5 if Ge 30.2 8/10 cent a dozen cheaper. 
Dallas. 4.0 *6.5 26.8 
DEHVER:........6..:- 6.3 *8.2 235.4 APPLE SUPPLIES have been considerably 
Detroit..... TO 13/0 35.5 below last year. Eastern shipments 
Fall River 6.3 *6.8 7 PR increased some in February and Western 
Houston 6.0 18.4 29.5 shipments fell off. Storage supplies 
Indianapolis........ 6.0 *6.5 KE, are light. Wholesale prices in the 
Jacksonville..... 6.0 eT.9 13.3 auction markets in New York City con- 
Kansas City....... 6.3 *7.0 25.8 tinued to advance moderately in Feb- 
Little Rook......... : 6.2 *5.5 Mle t ruary. 
Los Angeles............ 6.2 *5.1 18.5 
Louisville. 6.2 al 5t.0 ORANGE PRICES often drop a little ait 
Manchester 3.1 *6..'7 28.9 this time of year as Florida ship- 
Memphis... 8.3 *5.8 26.3 ments reach their peak. Supplies from 
Milwaukee.............. 1.6 vat emt 32.4 Florida increased considerably in the 
Minneapolis. 7.0 "6.1 26.6 first part of February and California 
Mobile Pe ice: . 5.1 14.4 18.6 supplies dropped. The peak of ship- 
Newark..... 6.4 25.8 29.7 ments of California Navels is usually 
New Haven.. T.S 24.7 31.5 reached in March and April. Valencias 
New Orleans 5.0 16.9 yl Go come to market later, reaching the 
New YorKs.cc5.0.2 GT 29:6 31.8 high point about July. 
NOPTOM occ cscccccesessse 5.7 24.6 24.5 
Omaha 6.4 *8.6 24.5 BANANAS stayed at the same price they 
Peoria... ae Te wie aio were on January 30. Prices marked 
Philadelphia... 5.7 24.3 24.8 with (*) are quoted by the pound. 
Pitteburgh............. 5.8 e.9 29.8 Other prices are by the dozen. 
Portland, Me......... 3.8 *6.5 OL. T 
Portland, Ore....... 3.8 *6.8 15.3 
Providence............. 5.3 *6.6 32.6 
RLONMORG. .....6002.6.005-. 6.4 28.3 24.8 
Rochester................ 4.3 21.9 29.8 
Be BOG soisciscesssss 6.7 *6.0 26.0 
2) he 2: 7.3 *8.4 26.8 
Salt Lake City...... 6.9 *6.9 19.3 
San Francisco....... 5.8 23.9 26.3 
savannah.................. S.2 23.0 i. 
PETANGON:.<.:....2...5.0. 4.9 19.6 33.6 
SOOSCLS.............5.::... 4.2 e799 25.9 
Springfield, Ill. Wok *6.6 e938 
Washington, D. C. oh 25.7 31.5 - 23 - 
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Corn Peas Tomatoes Peaches ar Pineapple 
(#.2_can)  (# 2 can) (#2-2-1/2can*) (#2-1 Z2_can)(#2-1/2 can) 
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